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AN OLD WAPPING PICTURE. 


THERE is an old-world marine flavour about the 
mere name Wapping sufficient of itself to conjure 
up a picture reminiscent of the romance of the 
sea. Black-eyed Susan and Tom Bowling, Billee 
Taylor and the Midshipmite, not to mention 
‘sweet Poll’ and ‘Poor Joe the marine’—all 
these stand forth on the canvas and pull a greasy 
front-lock or drop a curtsy. Then the rhyth- 
mic ‘y’heave ho!’ seems to smite the ear, or the 
burden of William’s traditional adiea— 

Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 

The faithful compass that still points to thee. 
The name, indeed, is interwoven in history, and 
song, and story ; it was the little theatre, this 
grimy island patch of East London, chosen by 
poet and dramatist as the scene of the most 
affecting episodes in the lives of their sea-going 


heroes. Here it was that the typical Jack came 
ashore, laden with the ‘rhino, got drunk, 
shivered his timbers mightily, and anon fell a| 
prey to the harpy and crimp. It was from Old 
Wapping, too, that he hired the trim-built 
wherry that carried him to the outgoing ship ; 
and it was on the historic Old Stairs that he 
was wont to part from Poll, or clasp her in his 
faithful arms on arriving from the Spanish Main. 
Thus the old ballad : 


Your Molly has never been false, she declares, 
Since last time we parted at Old Wapping Stairs, 
When I swore that I still would continue the same, 
And gave you the "bacco box mark’d with my name. 


There is all this kind of glamour about the 
place yet, and some of its characteristic incidents 
are still of daily occurrence ; but at the same 
time Old Wapping is not quite the same as your 
imagination would picture, or as you will find 
it in some of the earlier sketches of George 
Cruikshank. In the old days it was practically 
the port of London; now it has been elbowed 
out of its pre-eminence by a round dozen of 
waterside rivals, from Blackwall onwards to 


London Bridge. It might have been squeezed 


out of all recognition or separate identity per- 
haps, but for the lucky circumstance that, having 
been chosen as the main entrance to the London 
Docks, it has been converted into an island, and 
so has retained almost intact its old landmarks 
and not a little of its ancient flavour, What it 
chiefly lacks is the great tide of motley folks that 
used to seethe through its alleys; its slopshops, 
too, and above all its crimping-houses. These 
latter, for the most part, have been transferred 
to Ratcliff Highway; so that nowadays Old 
Wapping is more suggestive of a decaying and 
half-deserted village, especially in the daytime, 
than a slice of modern Babylon. 

It is for this very reason that a daylight 
ramble within its precincts has so particular an 
interest. Once across Shadwell Bridge, the 
eastern limit of Wapping, the strident din of the 
streets is altogether abated ; you are in a region 
of silence, broken only by the creaking of a 
crane, the occasional shuftle of the loafer, or the 
distant call of the coster. The tall warehouses 
and dock walls seem completely to shut out the 
fret and tumult of the busy world beyond. The 
deep and sullen waterways, guiltless of tide or 
ripple, that here and there intersect the path, 
only serve to emphasise the quiet. If at times 
a stately ship, laden with the spoils of the East, 


| passes into the great docks beyond, its progress 


is as noiseless as that of a phantom, while the 
iron gates close behind it with never a note of 
jarring. You might wonder, this fine sunny 
morning, whither all the population has gone. 
Well, it has gone into the City to earn its 
dinner; or it is quietly sleeping in court and 
alley until the incoming of the laden ship gives 
promise of a few hours’ labour. And so you pass 
on from street to street, with everywhere the 
same pervading calm. It might be thought that 
in the High Street—always the thoroughfare, par 
excellence, of every town or village—some stir 
would be apparent. But no; the listless shop- 
keeper stands at his door and yawns; overhead, 
the untidy matron, with ample arms outspread 
on the window sill, makes a soporific nod, while 
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her young brood sun themselves in the adjacent 
street. At the corner, as you turn into Old 
Gravel Lane, is the ‘Bull’s Head, a hostelry 
with a history, but just at present without a 
single customer. 
notable customer, however, and the landlord is 
as proud of the fact as he would be if his tavern 
were full to the door. It was in the year 1688 
that Judge Jeffreys, disguised as a common sailor, 
fled to this retreat in order te escape the penalty 
of his crimes. He was recognised by a scrivener 
whom he had once bullied from the bench, despite 
his efforts to screen his face with the pot of 
beer from which he was drinking, and narrowly 
escaped, as we are told, from being torn to pieces 
by the infuriated mob. For, with all its seem- 
ing quietness, Old Wapping had then as evil a 
reputation as it bears to-day. If proof were 
needed that the tongue of common fame spoke 
truth, it might be found in the quaint utterance 
of Rowland Hill that ‘none were sinners too 
great for being changed by divine grace ; no, not 
even Wapping sinners!’ Of these, however, a 
word or two when the night falls. 

In times past this same High Street was as 
busy and important a thoroughfare as any in 
the kingdom ; and even now, at certain seasons, 
it emerges from its lethargy. The frequent stairs 
that thrust their way to the river have most of 
them a story to tell. Half-way down the street 
is Execution Stairs, ‘the usual place,’ according 
to the antiquary Stow, ‘for hanging of pirates and 
sea-rovers ;’ next come King James's Stairs, where 
the Scottish monarch landed in 1603 ; and then 
the Wapping Dock Stairs, which tell, in actual 
printed records, of the history of the past. On 
the walls leading to this landing-place an indus- 
trious naval pensioner, not long since gathered to 
his fathers, has filled many square yards with 
patient lettering setting forth an amazing variety 
of memorabilia. Such odd scraps as these occur : 
‘Mr Mair and his wife and child was murdered 
in Ratcliff Highway December 8, 1811. William 
Williamson and family was also murdered at 
New Gravel Lane Dec. 20, 1811. A man named 
‘ncn 8 was accused of both crimes, and 
ranged himself in Newgate, awaiting his trial. 
They buried him at the cross roads, Cannon 
Street. The tombstone of Mr Mair is in St 
George’s Churchy out ;’ ‘In Edward III.’s time, 
A.D. 1852, a day’s wage at haymaking was one 
enny ;’ ‘A whale caught off Execution Dock 
What, in the Thames, nineteen feet long, Oct. 19, 
1791. 

Of more immediate interest to the usual fre- 
quenters of the place is the following: ‘A lucky 
Waterman. John Broughton, winner of Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge in the year 1721; died in the 
year 1789. He was champion sculler of England; 
and for ten years his patro., the Duke of Cum- 
berland, brother to George IIL, appointea him 
one of the Yeomen of the Guard, having died 
worth £70,000.’ 

The next inscription runs: ‘In the year 1817 
there was a hundred prisoners under sentence of 
death in Newgate, and thirty-seven in Lancaster 
jail’ One other may be quoted, for it was pointed 
out to the writer by an old waterman with a 
regretful sigh : ‘Beer first introduced into Eng- 
land in the year 1492, when one pot of the best 
was sold at a penny !’ 


Once upon a time it had a- 


At a point in the highway just a mile and 
three-quarters below London Bridge stands Old 
Wapping Stairs. Its surroundings are quite in 
keeping with the character of the place. Exactly 
on the opposite side of the way is the venerable 
vicarage of St John’s, with its dank and silent 
grounds, serving at once as garden and graveyard, 
and telling in many a sculptured slab of ‘poor 
Jack’ that, 


Though his body ’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft. 


Keeping watch and ward at the top of the Stair 
itself is the inevitable tavern, redolent of rum 
and tobacco, and displaying a signboard emblaz- 
oned ‘The Town of Ramsgate.’ Not a biscuit’s 
throw to the right, a row of victualling-shops 
fronts the water, chief among them being the 
butcher’s establishment once in the possession of 
that Orton family which is alleged to have pre- 
sented the once celebrated ‘Claimant’ to the 
British public. With such-like environments, 
not to speak of the forests of shipping that tower 
on every hand, the wayfarer need have no diffi- 
culty in repeopling the scene as fancy directs, 
and recalling perhaps in the act many of the 
most picturesque epochs in maritime history. 
It is quite as well, all the same, not to adventure 
down the time-worn steps, for they are steep and 
slippery, and lead nowhere in particular—only 
to a festering beach, where Jerry the waterman 
tars his boat, and the mudlark prowls. 

The next classic halting-place in the vicinity is 
Old Gravel Lane meeting-house, for nearly two 
centuries and a half the home of Old Wapping 
nonconformity. Here in this age-worn building 
may still be seen the chains that fastened the 
sacred writings to the high-backed pews, and the 
vaults that used to hold the bones of deceased 
worshippers. It is not more than ten years since 
the place was tenanted by some four hundred 
coffins, many of which had rested there for 
centuries. These at one time were the especial 
care of an old chapel-keeper who died early in 
the present century, and whose quaint fancy it 
was to arrange the bodies as their living occu- 
pants were wont to be placed in the church 
above. Thus, the ministers she put under the 
pulpit ; while those friends who were ‘lovely and 
pleasant in their lives’ she ranged side by side, 
to the end that in death they might not be 
divided. But the chief interest of the place lies 
in the fact that it has echoed of old to the preach- 
ing of John Wesley, Isaac Watts, Dr Philip Dodd- 
ridge, Dr John Newton, and Rowland Hill, the 
last-named of whom here enunciated the remark- 
able sentiment to which allusion has been made. 
It is interesting to note that, up till within a 
few months since, the best traditions of the old 
meeting-house have been perpetuated in the self- 
denying work of an Edinburgh gentleman, Mr 
David Haxton, who, in face of terrors that put 
even the Salvation Army to flight, has turned 
many a Wappingite from a savage into a decent 
member of society. 

And here one may not blink the fact that with 
all its daylight gloss of quiet, of respectability 
even, Wapping by night is often little better than 
a pandemonium. It has many exemplary per- 
sons, no doubt, among its five thousand of a 
population, but these are not sufficient wherewith 
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to leaven the barbarian crowd. Even the poet 
Cowper, most charitable of men, was constrained 
to admit that the aboriginal Wappingite was 
somewhat different from other men, for, in 
writing to a friend he remarks: ‘Wapping may 
contain some of the most amiable persons living, 
and such as one would go to Wapping to make 
acquaintance with, You remember Mr Gray’s 
stanza, “Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

If you wander about Wapping by night, you 
will look in vain, however, for poet Cowper’s 
‘amiable’ persons. The lanes and alleys and 
courts that were erewhile deserted, are now liter- 
ally alive, and vocal, to boot, with much talk, 
heavy in calibre and highly _ as to epithet. 
The people whom you see brawling at every 
corner are not of the seafaring class; they are 
dock labourers, hawkers, bagmakers, thieves, 
vagabonds—anything you like. They form what 
the police would call the dangerous classes, 
and they claim the privilege of doing as they 
please when at home, as they now are, For 

That he 
is unsuspecting and defenceless is provocation 
enough. In nine cases out of ten he is forth- 
with knocked down, and kicked amid the admir- 
ing comment of the crowd, the emptying of his 
pockets following as a mere matter of course. 
mere pastime this, however, fit only for the 
ingenuous youth, or at least the "prentice hand. 
It is for crimes of a far darker hue that Old 
Wapping is notorious—crimes of which, often 
as not, the record is hid in the swift waters that 
for ever lip the gloomy" highway. Life, indeed, 
would here seem to be held at a very cheap rate, 
for, deeds of violence apart, self-destruction is an 
every-day incident. If you ask the policeman 
who stands at Old Gravel Lane Bridge why it is 
he never leaves his post, he will tell you that he 
is on special duty for the prevention of suicide. 
Over this bridge, which spans an arm of the 
dock, hundreds have leaped—two or three some- 
times in a day—many of them never to emerge 
alive. 

‘Them’s my orders, sir,’ said the policeman 
when questioned incredulously on the subject— 
‘never to leave this spot except at the call of 
murder, and even then not to go farther off 
than a hundred yards,’ 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
“CHAPTER IV.—FRATERNAL AMENITIES. 


THE season was waning towards its latter end ; 
Mrs Hesslegrave and Kathleen were on the eve 
of flight for their regular round of autumn visits 
in the country, before returning to their winter- 
quarters at Yasin: These autumn visits were 
half friendly, half professional. It was one of 
the griefs of Mrs Hesslegrave’s life, indeed, that 
Kathleen’s vocation as an artist compelled her 
to do and to suffer many things which in her 
mother’s eyes were undignified, and almost un- 
lady-like. Foremost among them was the neces- 
sity, when visiting in the country, for carrying 
her portfolio of sketches along with her; for 
Kathleen’s success was merely a private and local 
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one; she depended largely for selling her 
pictures upon the friendly appreciation of her 
own acquaintances, It is true, being a timid and 
retiring girl, she never thrust her work incon- 
tinently upon her hosts; on the contrary, she 
was nervously shy about anything that looked 
like self-advertisement or pushing. Still, the 
fact remained that unless she went a round of 
country visits in the autumn, she would never 
have sold most of her pictures at all; and this 
fact, which gave Kathleen herself no small 
shrinkings of natural delicacy, covered Mrs 
Hesslegrave in a very different way with shame 
and humiliation. 

For to Mrs Hesslegrave, it was a painful and 
disgraceful thing that people should know her 
daughter had to work for her living at all; in 
her young days, she was wont to say severely, 
young ladies used to paint for their own amuse- 
ment, not for filthy lucre: and whenever she 
said it, with a disapproving toss of the dainty 
coffee-coloured Honiton head-dress, Kathleen had 
somehow an unpleasant feeling in the back- 
ground of her heart that it was really very 
wrong of her to be so badly off, and that if only 
she had inherited the feelings and manners of 
a perfect lady, she would have managed to be 
born with five thousand a year, and nothing to 
do for it. Though, to be sure, if she hadn’t so 
managed, after all, it might with some show 
of reason be urged in extenuation that the fault 
lay rather at the door of that impeccable Mrs 
Hesslegrave herself, and the late lamented 
General of Artillery, her husband, who had been 
jointly responsible for bringing Kathleen into 
the world with no better endowment than just a 
pair of pretty white hands, and an artistic faculty 
for deftly employing them in the production of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 

On this particular evening, however, Kathleen 
was tired with packing ; her head ached slightly ; 
and she was anxious to be kept as undisturbed 
as possible. Therefore, of course, her brother 
Reginald had chosen it as the aptest moment to 
drop in towards the dinner-hour for a farewell 
visit to his mother and sister. Reginald was 
twenty, with a faint black line on his upper lip— 
which he called a moustache—and he was a child 
entirely after Mrs Hesslegrave’s own heart ; in 
his mother’s eyes, indeed, a consummate gentle- 
man. ‘To be sure, the poor boy had the misfor- 
tune to be engaged in an office in the City—a 
most painful position : Mrs Hesslegrave’s narrow 
means had never allowed her to send him to 
Sandhurst or Woolwich and get him a commis- 
sion in the army—but that the fond mother 
regarded as poor Reggie’s ill-luck ; and Reggie 
himself endeavoured to make up for it by copy- 
ing to the best of his ability the tone and 
manner of military circles, as far as »s compat- 
ible with the strict routine of a swckbroker’s 
office. If collars and cuffs and the last thing out 
in octagon ties constitute the real criterion of 
the gentle life (as is the naive belief of so large 
a fraction of the City), then was Reginald Hessle- 
grave indeed a gentleman. What though he 
subsisted in great part on poor Kathleen’s earn- 
ings, and pocketed her hard-won cash to supple- 
ment his own narrow salary, with scarcely so 
much as a thank-you—one doesn’t like to seem 
beholden to a woman in these matters, you know 
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—yet was the cut of his coats a marvel to Adam’s 
Court, and the pattern of his sleeve-links a thing 
to be observed by the stipendiary youth of 
Threadneedle Street and Lothbury. 

Reginald flung himself down in the big easy- 
chair by the bow window with the air of a man 
who drops in for a moment to counsel, advise, 
assist, and overlook his womenkind—in short, 
with all the dignity of the head of the family. 
He was annoyed that ‘his people’ were leaving 
town ; leave they must, sooner or later, of course ; 
if they didn’t, how could Kathleen ever dispose 
of those precious daubs of hers?—for, though 
Reginald pocketed r Kathleen’s sovereigns 
with the utmost calin of a great spirit, he always 
affected profoundly to despise the dubious art 
that produced them. Still, the actual moment of 
his people’s going was always a disagreeable one 
to Reginald Hesslegrave. As long as mother and 
Kitty stopped on in town, he ‘had somewhere 
respectable to spend his evenings, if he wished 
to; somewhere presentable to which he could 
bring other fellows at no expense to himself ; and 
that, don’t you know, is always a consideration ! 
As soon as they were gone, there was nothing for 
it but the club; and at the club, that sordid 
oe they make a man pay himself for whatever 

e consumes, and whatever he offers in solid or 
liquid hospitality to other fellows. So no matter 
how late mother and Kitty stayed in town, it 
made Reggie cross, all the same, when the day 
came for their departure. 

‘How badly you do up your back-hair, Kitty !’ 
Reggie observed with a sweet smile of provoca- 
tion, after a few other critical remarks upon his 
sister’s appearance. ‘You put no style into it. 
You ought just to look at Mrs Algy Redburn’s 
hair! ‘There’s art if you like. She does it in 
a bun. She knows how to dress it. It’s a 
model for a Duchess !’ 

‘Mrs Algy Redburn keeps a maid, no doubt,’ 
his sister answered, leaning back in her chair 
a little wearily, for she was worn out with pack- 
ing ‘So the credit of her bun belongs, of 
course, to the maid who dresses it.’ 

‘She keeps a maid !’ Reggie went on, with his 
hands on his haunches in an argumentative atti- 
tude. ‘Why, certainly, she keeps a maid. What 
else would you expect? Every lady keeps a 
maid. It’s a simple necessity. And you ought 
to keep a maid, too. No woman can be dressed 
as a lady should dress, if she doesn’t keep a 
maid. The thing’s impossible.’ And he snapped 
his mouth to like a patent rat-trap. 

‘Then I must be content to dress otherwise 
than as a lady should,’ Kathleen responded 
quietly ; ‘for I can’t afford a maid—and to tell 

ou the truth, Reggie, I really don’t know that 
should care to have one !’ 

‘Can’t afford !’ Reggie repeated with a derisive 
accent of profound scorn. ‘That’s what you 
always say. I hate to hear you say it. The 
phrase is unlady-like. If you can’t afford any- 
thing, you ought to be able to afford it. How do 
I afford things? I dress like a gentleman. You 
never see me ill-tailored or ill-groomed, or doing 
without anything a gentleman ought to have. 
How do J afford it? 

Kathleen had it on the tip of her tongue to 
give back the plain and true retort, ‘Why, by 
making your sister earn the money to keep you ;’ 


but native kindliness and womanly feeling re- 
strained her from saying so, So she only replied : 
‘I’m sure I don’t know, my dear; I often 
wonder: for J can’t afford it, and I earn more 
than you do’ 

Reggie winced a little at that. It was mean of 
Kitty so to twit him with his poverty. She was 
always flinging his want of ready-money in his 
face—as though want of money (when you spend 
every penny that fate allows you—and a little 
more too) were a disgrace to any gentleman! 
But he continued none the less in the same 
lordly strain: ‘You dress badly ; that’s the fact 
of it. No woman should spend less than three 
hundred a year on her own wardrobe. It can’t 
be done for one shilling under that. She ought 
to spend it.’ 

‘Not if she hasn’t got it,’ Kathleen answered 
stoutly. 

‘Whether she’s got it or not,’ Reggie responded 
at once, with profound contempt for such unlady- 
like morality. ‘Look at Mrs Algy Redburn! 
How does she do, I’d like to know? Every- 
body’s well aware Algy hasn’t got a brass farthing 
to bless himself with ; yet who do you see dressed 
in the Park like his wife? Such bonnets! Such 
coats! Such a bun! There’s a model for 
you!’ 

‘But Mrs Algy Redburn will some day be 
Lady Axminster,’ Kathleen answered with a sigh, 
not perceiving herself that that vague contin- 
gency had really nothing at all to do with the 
rights and wrongs of the question. ‘And I will 
not.” (Which was also to some extent an unwar- 
rantable assumption.) 

Reggie flashed his cuffs, and regarded them 
with just pride. ‘That’s no matter, he answered 
curtly. ‘Every lady is a lady, and should dress 
like a lady, no matter what’s her income. And 
she can’t do that under three hundred a year, 
You take my word for it.’ 

Kathleen was too tired to keep up the dispute. 
So she answered nothing. 

But Reggie had come round to his sister’s that 
night in the familiar masculine teasing humour. 
He wasn’t going to be balked of his sport so 
easily. ’Twas as good as ratting, at half the cost, 
and almost equal to badger-drawing. So he went 
on after a minute: ‘A man doesn’t need somuch. | 
His wants are simpler. I think I can dress like 
a gentleman myself—on two hundred and fifty.’ 

‘As your salary’s eighty, Kathleen put in, 
resignedly, with one hand on her aching head, 
‘I Ton't quite know, myself, where the remain- 
der’s to come from,’ 

Reggie parried the question. ‘Oh, I’m careful, 
he went on, ‘very careful, you know, Kitty. I 
make it a rule never to waste my money. I buy 
judiciously. Look at linen, for example. Linen’s 
a very important item. I require a fresh shirt, 
of course, every morning. Even you will admit’ 
(he spoke with acerbity, as though Kathleen were 
a sort of acknowledged social Pariah)—‘even you 
will admit that a supply of clean linen is a 
necessary adjunct to a gentleman’s appearance. 
Well, how do you think, now, I manage about 
my cuffs? I'll tell you what I do about them. 
There are fellows at our place, if you’ll believe 
it, who wear movable cuffs—cuffs, don’t you 
know, that come off and on the same asa collar 
does: nasty separate shirt cuffs. I don’t call 
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such things gentlemanly. The fellows that wear 
them take them off when they come to the office, 
and slip them on again over their hands when 
they have to run across with a client to the 
House—that’s what we call the Stock Exchange— 
or when they go out for luncheon. Well, I don’t 
like such ways myself. I hate and detest all 
shams and subterfuges. I wouldn’t wear a cuff 
unless it was part and parcel of my shirt. So 
I’ve invented a dodge to keep them clean from 
morning till evening. As soon as I go into the 
office, I just cut a piece of white foolscap the 
exact size of my cuffs; I double it back, so, over 
the edge of the sleeve : I pass it under again, this 
way. Then, while I stop in the office, I keep the 
cover on; and it looks pretty much the same as 
the linen. That prevents blacks and smuts from 
settling on the cuff, and keeps the wear and tear 
of writing and so forth from hurting the material. 
But when I go out, I just slip the paper off, so !— 
and there I am, you see, with spotless linen, like 
a gentleman!’ And he demonstrated triumph- 
antly. 

‘A most ingenious dodge !’ Kathleen answered 
with languid interest. 

‘Yes, it’s careful of me,’ Reggie went on ; ‘I’m 
naturally careful. And by such strict bits of 
economy, I expect in the end—to keep down 
a expenditure on dress to two hundred and 

ity. 

smiled very faintly. 

‘You don’t think a fellow can do it on less, do 
you?’ Reggie continued onee more in an argu- 
mentative spirit. 

‘Yes, I do,” Kathleen replied. ‘I certainly 
think so. And if he’s a man, and can’t afford to 
spend so much, I think he should be ashamed of 
himself for talking such nonsense.’ 

‘Well, but look here, you know,’ Reggie began, 
‘what’s aman to do? You just think of it this 
way! First, he must have a dress suit, once a 
year of course; you'll admit that’s a necessity. 
Gloves and white ties—those he needs for even- 
ing. Then a frock coat and waistcoat, with 
trousers to match; and a black cutaway lot for 
afternoon tea: and two suits of dittos for country 
wear: and a tweed with knickerbockers for 
shooting and so forth: and a tennis coat, and 
boating flannels, and’—— 

‘Oh, don’t, Reggie !’ his sister cried, shrinking 
away and clapping her hands to her aching head. 
‘You comb my brain! I’m too tired to argue 
with you !’ 

‘That’s just it, Reggie continued, delighted. 
‘You live in wretched lodgings, with no proper 
food—your cook’s atrocious: and you work till 
you drop at your beastly painting ; and you tire 
yourself out with packing your own boxes, 
instead of keeping a maid, who’d do it all like 
a shot for you; and what’s the consequence ? 
Why, you’re unfit for society! When a fellow 
comes round to pay you a visit after a hard day’s 
work, and expects a little relaxation and stimu- 
lating talk with the ladies of his family—he finds 
you worn out, a mere boiled rag: while as to 
music, or conversation, or some agreeable chat— 
oh dear me, no! not the ghost of an idea of 
it! 

Kathleen’s patience was exhausted. ‘My dear 
boy,’ she said, half angrily, ‘I have to work to 
keep myself alive, and you, too, into the bargain. 


And if you expect me to supply you with two 
hundred a year to spend upon your wardrobe, 
why, you must at least consent to give up the 
pleasure of music in the evenings.’ 

What Reginald might have answered to this 
unexpected attack remains an unknown fact in 
the history of the universe; for just at that 
minute the neat-capped little waiting-maid of the 
Kensington lodgings opened the door with a 
flourish and announced, ‘ Mr Mortimer !’ 

The young American entered with undisguised 
alacrity, and gazed delighted around the room. 
‘Mrs Hesslegrave is out, I hear, he began with 
meaning, as he took Kathleen’s hand. Then he 
started a little in surprise as Reginald rose from 
the chair where he had been sitting, unseen. 
‘But your brother’s here,’ he added in a dis- 
appointed after-thonght, whose distinct tone of 
regret must needs have struck anybody less self- 
centred and self-satisfied than the stockbroker’s 
assistant. 

‘Yes, I dropped round to say good-bye to my 
people to-night’ Reggie answered with a drawl, 
caressing that budding black line on his upper 
lip with all a hobbledehoy’s affection. ‘They ’re 
off on a round of visits in the country just now. 
Hard lines on me! I shall be left all alone by 
myself in London !’ 

Rufus Mortimer surveyed him from head to 
foot with a comprehensive glance, which seemed 
to say, about as clear as looks could say it, 
that whatever he did he wouldy’t be much 
missed anywhere—especially just that moment ; 
but being a polite young man, after his own 
lights, he failed to - his idea into words for the 
present. He merely sat down on the divan, not 
far from Kathleen, and began to talk with her 
about art (a subject which invariably bored Mr 
Reginald), taking not the slightest notice in any 
way all the while of her brother’s presence. 
Before he knew it, almost, they were away in 
Florence: deep in their Raphaels and Andrea 
del Sartos, and so forth. Reggie stood it for ten 
minutes or so; then he rose and yawned, Fra 
Filippo Lippi had almost choked him off; but 
Pacchiarotto finished him. He wasn’t going to 
stop and hear any more of this rot. He longed 
for something sensible. He’d go out and see 
what the evening papers said of the favourite for 
the Two Thousand. 

But Kathleen called him back anxiously, 
‘Where are you going to, Reggie?’ she asked, 
with unexpected affection. It wasn’t often she 
seemed so eager for the pleasure of his society. 

‘Oh, just strolling out for a bit, her brother 
answered evasively, ‘ till the Mums comes back. 
thought you and Mortimer seemed to be hitting 
it off on high art very well together, 

‘Don’t go just yet,’ his sister put in, with a 
quick look at him. ‘I’m sure mother’d be vexed 
if you went away without seeing her.’ 

‘I meant to come back soon,’ Reggie responded 
with a sigh, his right hand still fingering the 
knob of the door. ‘I expect you won’t miss 
me.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let him stay on my account,’ 
Mortimer echoed with polite anxiety, giving 
Kathleen a pleading look half aside in his turn. 
It was clear from that look he wanted a téte-d-téte 
with her, 


But Kathleen was inexorable. ‘I’d rather you 
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stopped, Reggie,’ she said in such a decided voice 
that even Reggie understood, and made up his 
mind to give way to her. ‘Mother’ll be here 
before long, and I want you to wait for her.’ 

Reggie sat down with a bump. ‘Oh, as you 
will,” he answered, dropping back into his easy- 
chair. ‘I’m sure J don’t mind. It’s all the same 
tome. Only, I thought you two could run this 
Fra Angelico business just about as well without 
me, don’t you know, as with me. I don’t pretend 
to excite myself over Fra Angelico, any way.’ 

So for the next half-hour, poor Rufus Mortimer 
sat on, still discussing art—which is a_ capital 
subject, no doubt, when you want to talk of it, 
but which palls a little, it must be confessed, 
if it intervenes incontinently at the exact 
moment of time when you’re waiting to ask the 
young woman of your choice whether or not 
she’ll have you. Rufus Mortimer, for his part, 
was rather inclined, as things stood, to put his 
money on the not. For if that delightful English 

irl had really wanted him, surely she would 
al managed to get rid, by hook or by crook, of 
her superfluous brother. Instead of which, she 
had positively encouraged him in remaining. 
Which things being so, Rufus Mortimer was 
more than half disposed to think she desired to 
avoid having to give him an answer. For that 
he was really and truly sorry; for he had 
always liked her very much ; and now that she 
showed some disposition to refuse him, why, he 
came exceedingly near to loving her. Such is the 
way of man! The fact that Kathleen Hessle- 
grave seemed to hold him at arm’s-length made 
Rufus Mortimer resolve in his own mind at 
all hazards to marry her. 

After Mrs Hesslegrave had returned for a few 
minutes, somewhat later, the young man rose to 

o. It was no use waiting now ; Kathleen was 
ate in, as it were, by a double thorn hedge of 
mother and brother. Yet he paused by the open 
door, and held Kathleen’s hand for a second in 
his own, as he said good-bye. ‘Then we shall 
meet in Venice,’ he said at last, regretfully. ‘In 
Venice ; in October? 

Kathleen looked at him with some concern. 
‘But you would do better to be in Paris,’ she said 
low. ‘It’s so much more important for your art, 
you know!’ And she trembled slightly. 

‘No, the American answered, brightening up 
at that little spark of seeming interest in his 

rivate pursuits. ‘It shall be Venice, Miss 

esslegrave. I make it Venice.” Then he 
paused for a second, as if afraid of going too far. 
‘There are things, he said, gazing wistfully at 
her with his big brown eyes, ‘much more 
important in one’s life than art! So Venice it 
shall be! Let me meet you in Venice !’ 

As soon as he was gone, Reggie turned to her 
with a sniggle. ‘That chap’s awfully gone on 
you, Kitty,’ he said, much amused. ‘He’s 
awfully gone on you. For my part I never can 
understand any fellow being gone on such a girl 
as you; but he’s awfully gone on you. Why 
wouldn’t you let me go out? Didn’t you see he 
was just dying to have ten minutes alone with 
you? 

‘Yes, I did see,’ Kathleen answered ; ‘and that 
was exactly why I didn’t want you to go out that 
aa I didn’t wish to be left alone with 

im. 


Reggie — his eyes wide. ‘He’s a jolly 
good match, he continued. ‘And a decent 
enough sort of fellow too—though he knows 
nothing of horses. I’m sure I don’t see why 


should make such bones about accepting 


im.’ 

‘I quite agree with Reggie,’ Mrs Hesslegrave 
put in. ‘He’s an excellent young man. I’m 
surprised at what you say of him,’ 

Kathleen rose from her seat like one who 
doesn’t care to continue a discussion, ‘He’s a 
very good fellow,’ she said, with one hand on 
the door: ‘and I like him immensely. So much 
that—I didn’t care to be left alone with him 
this evening.’ 

And with that enigmatical remark, she slipped 
away from the room, and ran quietly up-stairs to 
complete her packing. 


RECENT DERELICT SHIPS. 


EVERY savage storm that vexes the waters of the 
North Atlantic is the cause of the abandonment 
of many a shattered sailing-ship caught in the 
toils. As a general rule, these cargo-carriers are 
built of wood, have attained to a ripe old age, 
and have seen better days. The greedy sea, a 
destruction for sailors, opens wide their seams ; 
the clanking pumps prove unable to cope with 
the ever-increasing inrush of water, even though 
the windmill revolve at its utmost speed; the 
timber-laden craft become water-logged and 
unmanageable ; and the weary crews are glad to 
secure safety on some passing ship. The hull 
is left to drift deviously before every wind that 
blows, swept hither and thither by the insidious 
surface-currents of old ocean. Such a derelict, 
timber-laden, and water-logged vessel, may re- 
main afloat for a year or two, to the extreme 
danger of ships traversing the vicinity. The 
North Atlantic is much more frequented by 
shipping than any other expanse of water, and 
Derelict Ships are consequently more numerous 
between the Old World and the New. 

The Washington Hydrographic Office has for 
several years, by means of the Monthly Pilot 
Chart of the North Atlantic, afforded to navi- 
gators of every maritime nation an accurate 
indication of the geographical position at which 
each such danger was reported as passed by a 
vessel at any time before going to press. A very 
valuable Wreck Chart of the North Atlantic, issued 
by the above-mentioned department in February 
last year, clearly shows that during the five years 
1887-91 there were no fewer than nine hundred 
and fifty-seven derelict ships carefully described 
to the Washington authorities as drifting about 
between the fifty-second meridian of west longi- 
tude and the Atlantic coast of North America. 
Hence it will be seen that there are at least sixteen 
derelicts constantly afloat in the region specified. 
Commander Richardson Clover, United States 
Navy, the then American Hydrographer, rightly 
pointed out that this average number of drifting 
derelicts is doubtless under-estimated, inasmuch as 
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it was based on only partial information. Others 
may have been seen but not reported ; or passed 
in dangerous nearness, without being observed 
at night or in foggy weather. In December 
last there were fifty abandoned ships, a menace 
to more fortunate craft in the North Atlantic ; 
and of these, about twenty were directly on the 
_ tracks of our large passenger steamships. The 
Pilot Chart for February last year showed forty- 
five derelicts, twenty-five of which were in the 
vicinity of the routes of the transatlantic liners, 
such as the ‘Lucania’ or the ‘Paris, bent on 
making, or breaking, a record. The average life 
| of an abandoned vessel is about thirty days ; 
but some have withstood the buffeting of wind 
_ and wave for a much longer period. 

The schooner ‘Wyer G. Sargent,’ laden with 
a very valuable cargo of mahogany, was left to 
her fate on the 3lst of March 1891, not far 
from Cape Hatteras, the American ‘Cape of 
Storms, and was last sighted on the 6th of 
December 1892, midway between that cape and 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Her track, delineated 
on the chart, forms a veritable maze ; and during 
this long interval of six hundred and fifteen 
days, she travelled no fewer than five thousand 
five hundred miles, Two similar schooners, the 
‘Ethel M. Davis’ and the ‘David W. Hunt,’ 
were abandoned in November 1888 within a few 
hours, during a heavy cyclonic storm then pre- 
vailing near Cape Hatteras, The former dis- 
appeared in December 1889, about eight hundred 
miles west of Cape Finisterre, after a drift of 
four thousand four hundred miles in three hun- 
dred and seventy days. She was reported twenty- 
seven times during her lonely existence. The 
‘David W. Hunt’ was last seen in November 
1889 not far from Madeira. She had been 
reported to Washington forty-one times during 
her drift of four thousand eight hundred miles 
in three hundred and forty-seven days, An 
Italian barque, the ‘Vincenzo Perrotta, aban- 
doned in September 1887, about six hundred 
miles north-east of Bermuda, drifted south-west, 
passed close to that island ; and in April 1889, 
having travelled nearly three thousand miles in 
five hundred and forty days, she drove ashore at 
Watling Island, otherwise known as St Salvador, 
in the West Indies, where Christopher Columbus 
is supposed by some to have made the land on 
his first voyage in quest of Far Cathay. A 
Norwegian barque, the ‘Telemach,’ left by her 
crew, in October 1887, nearly four hundred and 
fifty-five miles west of the Azores, appears to 
have broken up in April 1889, some ten degrees 
nearer the American coast, after having travelled 
three thousand two hundred miles in five hundred 
and fifty days. 

The barque ‘Carrier Dove,’ abandoned in May 
1890, in 47° N. 37° W., proceeded to the eastward 
toward the English Channel, and was last observed 
not far west of Scilly, after a drift of over two 
thousand two hundred miles in five months. 
Another barque, the ‘Carricks, left derelict in 
December 1890, in 36° N. 61° W., was last reported 


in October 1891, having travelled at least two thou- 
sand four hundred miles in three hundred and 
fourteen days, although her last position was only 
five degrees west of that whence she first started 
on her wanderings, The ocean-carrying timber 
trade from Canadian ports is principally carried 
on in ships sailing under the Norwegian flag, 
and it is for this reason that so many derelicts 
belong to that nation. Some are actually owned 
by these hardy descendants of the Vikings; 
others, run off their class as British ships, 
although owned in this country, are placed 
under the Norwegian flag in order to avoid 
expense. One of these, the barque ‘Capella,’ 
abandoned in October 1892 in 51° N. 30° W., 
drifted eastward for eight hundred and _ fifty 
miles, and was eventually picked up, and towed 
to Queenstown last February. Another, the 
barque ‘ Vestalinde,’ was left lonely in November 
1891 in 47° N. 38° W., and vanished from off the 
face of the waters in April 1892, after drifting 
two thousand two hundred miles in one hundred 
and fifty days. <A third, the ‘Kong Oscar II.) 
left disabled near St John’s, Newfoundland, in 
October 1892, was last reported in January 1893 
as sighted about ten degrees west of Queens- 
town. 

One of the most remarkable derelicts of recent 
years is the American three-masted schooner, 
‘Fannie E. Wolston. She was abandoned in 
October 1891 near Cape Hatteras; and four hun- 
dred and thirty days later was passed in mid- 
Atlantic after a drift of three thousand five 
hundred miles. Her hull then seemed falling to 
pieces, so that it was presumed she would soon 
cease to cumber the ocean. She, however, kept 
together ; and just two years from the date of 
abandonment, she was boarded by a boat’s crew 
from the steamship ‘Lord Charlemont,’ Captain 
Magill, in 31° N. 66° W. They tried to destroy 
her by fire, having taken large quantities of 
paraffin oil and tar for that praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and when last seen on the horizon, she 
was still smoking. Captain Magill is of opinion 
that she is too much water-logged to hope for her 
complete destruction. 

The suffering of the crews of water-logged ships 
is frequently terrible to contemplate, and occa- 
sionally lots are drawn to determine who shall 
die to be his fellows’ food. A Norwegian barque, 
the ‘Thekla, was left derelict in 39° N. 23° W., 
on the 22d December 1892. The three survivors 
of her crew were rescued from the rigging six- 
teen days later by the Danish barque ‘ Hermann.’ 
The captain and eight members of the crew left 
the ‘Thekla’ in an open boat, and perished. 
Those who took shelter aloft were quite unable 
to obtain food or fresh water. A Dutch sailor 
offered to kill himself in order to preserve thie 
lives of his shipmates; but the other unfortu- 
nates refused to participate in this fearful feast 
unless lots were drawn. This was accordingly 
done ; and, strange to relate, the lot fell upon 
the Dutchman. The latter was thereupon killed 
by the three Scandinavians, who lived upon the 
body of their shipmate until rescued, with great 
difficulty, in a state bordering on madness and 
incapable of movement. On arrival at Cuxhaven, 
they were arrested on a charge of cannibalism, 
but eventually set free, after receiving marks of 
sincere sympathy. The ill-fated ‘Thekla’ drove 
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ashore on the 31st of January at Flores, despite 
the efforts of boats to tow her into port, and 
her cargo of petroleum drifted away. Danzig 
barque, the ‘Johann Wilhelm, on the 28th of 
March went on her beam-ends during a strong 
gale and heavy sea. Her mainmast and foretop- 
mast were carried overboard, taking with them 
two sailors who happened to be aloft at that 
instant. The captain and all hands had — 
on deck to repair the damages, when suddenly a 
huge sea swept over the doomed barque, filled 
her hold and cabins, and left but one survivor 
to tell the tale. He took refuge on whatever 
part of the wreck remained above the seua’s 
surface, lived upon salt pork, and was rescued, 
one week later, by the steamship ‘Electrician’ in 
32° N. 75° W. Last February the Russian barque 
‘Impi,” when in 21° N. 32° W., fell in with a 
Portuguese felucca, the ‘Dois Amigos.’ The 
latter vessel had sailed from Santiago, Cape Verd 
Islands, bound for another port not far distant. 
A gale blew her out of sight of land ; she was 
without a compass or a navigator, and was unable 
to return. Her crew of four men, and six pass- 
engers, including a young woman aged twenty 
and a girl of twelve, had been without food 
for six days when taken on board the ‘Impi,’ 
leaving the felucca to the mercy of the ele- 
ments, 

Last October, many vessels were abandoned in 
the vicinity of the Gulf Stream. The American 
schooner ‘ Drisko’ became dismasted and water- 
logged. A mountainous sea swept her decks of 
everything movable and smashed her cabins. 
The captain, his wife, and the crew of five men, 
were compelled to remain huddled together for 
over five hes on the roof of a deck-house, as the 
hull was entirely submerged. Food was obtained 
by one of the men diving into the cabin for 
tinned goods. The captain’s wife, aged twenty- 
one, had lost every article of wearing apparel, 
and was clothed in some of her husband’s when 
rescued by the steamship ‘Mexican,’ in 29° N. 
77° W. Shortly afterwards, the schooner. was 
sighted by the American warship ‘San Francisco’ 
and destroyed by means of torpedoes and the ram. 
The steamship ‘ Lisbon’ on the 18th of November 
sighted the barque ‘ Vikingen’ with 
the signal flying, ‘1 am sinking.” A terrible 
gale was blowing, so that a boat could not live 
in the angry sea. The ‘Lisbon’ stood by all 
night ; and next morning an attempt was made 
to reach the barque, but without avail. Boat 
after boat was smashed to atoms, and six of the 
barque’s crew were rescued by dint of sterling 
seamanship on the part of Captain Trant of the 
‘Lisbon’ and his crew. The remainder of the 
men could not be prevailed upon to throw them- 
selves into the sea in order to be picked up by 
the steamer, which was compelled for her own 
safety to proceed. The poor fellows were subse- 
quently taken off the wreck by another vessel, 
in 45° N. 7° W. 

Mr Macdona, M.P. for Rotherhithe, has re- 
cently drawn the attention of the Admiralty to 
the serious danger that threatens well-found 
vessels moving over the North Atlantic in the 
neighbourhood of an abandoned vessel. The 
United States Wreck Chart shows that no fewer 
than thirty-eight collisions with derelict ships 
occurred during the five years 1887-91 inclusive, 


or about eight every year on an average. Hence 
it is unwise to under-estimate the importance of 
this risk to ships of all sorts and conditions. In 
1889 the steamship ‘Cuban’ ran into a derelict, 
penetrated her hull about thirteen feet, and 
received slight damage; the Spanish gunboat 
‘Paz’ struck a similar obstruction near Tarifa, 
and went to the bottom; the schooner ‘ Forest 
Fairy’ collided with a submerged hull in.41° N, 
34° W., passed completely over it, and was con- 
siderably injured. In 1890 the schooner ‘ W. B. 
Herrick, while running before a gale of wind one 
night about four hundred miles from Bermuda, 
struck a derelict at right angles to her course 
and became water-logged. Her crew took to the 
roof of the after-house, lived on canned goods 
and brackish water, and after much exertion, 
brought her to Bermuda. As in the ‘Drisko,’ 
so in the ‘W. B. Herrick,’ the captain’s wife was 
among the sufferers. The steamship ‘Glenrath’ 
struck a derelict on the American coast and sank, 
In 1891 the steamship ‘ Dubbeldam’ was seriously 
damaged by collision with a derelict in 49° N. 
24° W., and put back to Plymouth for repairs. 
Two months later, the steamship ‘Cascapedia’ 
had a similar experience in 50° N. 13° W. 

Often the same vessel will pass two or more 
derelicts while crossing the North Atlantic. The 
‘Forfarshire,’ on the 4th of January 1893, in 
34° N. 40° W., rescued the crew of a water-logged 
vessel, the ‘Carl ;’ and six days later, in 40° N. 
37° W., passed close to the dismasted and derelict 
barque ‘Pride of Wales.” On the 6th of Janu- 
ary, in 51° N. 18° W., the steamship ‘Phila- 
delphian’ passed the abandoned vessel ‘Kong 
Oscar II. ;’ and next day took in tow the simi- 
larly situated barque ‘Velox,’ but had to cast 
her off when close home, owing to an increasing 
south-east gale. On the 17th of October, in 
36° N. 75° W., the steamer ‘Nymphea’ passed a 
derelict schooner having her decks level with the 
sea’s surface, and both masts still standing ; and 
on the same day, about one degree to the north- 
ward, passed another derelict with decks awash, 
and dismasted. On the 19th of October, in 30° N. 
79° W., the schooner ‘James Judge’ passed an 
abandoned, dismasted barque, floating high out 
of the water, and apparently in good condition. 
Shortly afterwards, she sighted the hull of a brig 
with her upper works burnt. These examples 
are sufficient to indicate the danger to safe navi- 
gation such derelicts must be during the long 
nights of winter and foggy weather. 

The International Marine Conference, which 
met at Washington in 1889, discussed the danger 
to life and property of derelicts in the North 
Atlantic ; ik althongh fully alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, were unable to recom- 
mend the adoption of a geographical apportion- 
ment of the oceans amongst the different mari- 
time nations, in order to divide the labour and 
cost of removing wrecks and derelicts. They 
thought that such a course might lead to the 
that any specified limits circum- 
scribed the sphere of political interests of the 
respective Governments. With respect to the 
North Atlantic, however, the Conference pro- 
posed that the various maritime powers should 
come to some agreement as to the removal of 
derelicts. The United States, since then, has 
had several warships engaged in the destruction 
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of these drifting dangers; and at the present 
time, the American war-ships ‘Vesuvius’ and 
‘Kearsarge’ are thus employed. Ships of every 
nation crossing the North Atlantic send reports 
of derelicts and similar dangers to the United 
States Hydrographic Office, and thus form an 
efficient patrol for localising every derelict. That 
department, highly esteemed by navigators, in 
return issues a monthly Pilot Chart, giving, with 
other valuable information, the most recently 
reported geographical position of derelicts. In- 
ternational co-operation in the destruction of 
such pests to commerce is now the one thing 
needful. Would the destruction of these derelicts 
not afford a commendable and useful form of 
torpedo practice ? 


THE GIRL FROM MADEIRA. 
CHAPTER III.—DIPLOMATIC. 


ErHet F.int’s train was due at Paddington at 
five. Her father came to meet her two minutes 
before that hour. For this interval he retired to 
the refreshment bar, and emerged again exactly 
at five. His hat, clothes, and boots presented an 
appearance of dinginess, which the brushing and 
polishing they had received rendered more not- 
iceable. His hair was oiled and his moustache 
waxed; and a more repellent face one could 
hardly imagine. His daughter he found at the 
luggage van, and touching her on the shoulder 
—her back being towards him—he said: ‘ Well, 
Ethel, I am glad to see you.’ 

The girl turned quickly, and the look of her 
eyes was piteous when she raised them to his 
face. There was just a moment’s hesitation, the 
embarrassment of which Mr Flint put an end 
to by turning his attention to his daughter’s 
luggage. So there was no further greeting 
between them. He had the luggage carried out 
and placed on a four-wheeled cab. 

‘Ethel,’ he said, as he handed her into the 
vehicle, ‘I shall not be able to accompany you 
home, as I have a very important business 
appointment to keep at half-past five. But I 
shall be home a few minutes after you, and you 
will find all ready for your reception.—Thirteen 
Low Water Street,’ he called out to the cabman. 
And with a wave of the hand he disappeared. 

It never struck Ethel that her father had 
started for Charing Cross by the underground 
railway in order to avoid the office of paying 
the cabman, or, in the alternative, the unseemly 
necessity of requesting his daughter to do so 
herself. 

When Ethel Flint arrived at the lodgings, she 
surveyed her room in silence. There was not 
much in it to inspect. She put her trunk and 
box (Fenwick’s box) in a corner, paid the cabman, 
and sat down by the window, staring out in the 
street. Her lot was a melancholy one. She was 
nineteen, and already the burden of the sorrows 
of a long life seemed to weigh upon her. At an 
age when the golden gates of the future ought to 
be opening before a vista of light and happiness, 


present and future were wrapt in cheerless 
desolation. 

When Mr Flint reached the lodgings, and sat 
down with his daughter to tea, which she had 
prepared, he apologised for the poverty of the 
accommodation. ‘The truth is, Ethel, what with 
one thing and another, my circumstances have 
not been flourishing lately.—I thought it best,’ 
he added tentatively, ‘to take this room for you, 
provisionally, until I knew more about your 
circumstances.’ 

‘You know I am out of employment, she 
answered quietly. 

‘Why, yes, of course; but then—— Well, in 
fact, I did not know but that—in fact, you might 
have some money put by.’ 

‘IT hope you received my remittances regularly, 
father 

‘Yes, yes—quite regularly, he replied, fidgeting 
uneasily and avoiding his daughter’s eye. 

‘I have told you, father, I sent you all my 
salary. I must seek for new employment.’ 

‘Yes, yes; that you must, Ethel. We should 
have hardly enough to live on here. The rent 
of two rooms—ahem—the thing is, to scan the 
papers every morning. I must go out now for 
an hour or so, and I will send you in this 
morning’s papers.’ 

She saw no more of him that night. She 
had breakfast alone next morning, for he was 
asleep. After this, she went out to make some 
domestic purchases. 

He rose while she was out and looked into 
her room, .half dressed. Not seeing her there, 
he entered, and regarded the trunk and box 
attentively. He believed she must have some 
money, and he wanted some badly. Where did 
she keep it? The trunk was unlocked, and raising 
the lid, he narrowly scrutinised its contents 
without disturbing them. If she had money in 
the trunk, she would not have left it open. The 
box, consequently, excited more interest, as it 
was locked. In truth, it had never been opened 
since it came into the girl’s possession, for, after 
vainly trying the key in the lock, she perceived 
that the box was not hers at all. 

But the lock was no uncommon one, and Ethel 
Flint’s father soon found a key to open it. At 


.| first, he was as much surprised as disappointed. 


What on earth could his daughter want with 
those rough earth-stained male garments, and 
old tobacco pipes, aud knives, and other rubbish 
of the kind? There were a few books in the 
box, with well-worn covers, and nothing else. 
But the hungry, inquisitive eye of Flint was 
struck with the curious way the inside of the 
box was padded in rough leather, and feeling 
it round with his finger-tips, he was not long 
in discovering the pocket. His eyes gleamed as 
he drew forth the bank-notes and counted them ; 
and after satisfying himself that there were no 
more of them, he restored them to their place, 
relocked the box, and slipped back to bed. He 
— to be still asleep when his daughter came 
ack. 

Though the man showed somewhat better 
humour for the next few days, he continued to 
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manifest his desire that she should obtain another 
situation. She was as anxious about this herself 
as he could be; and as soon as she received the 
testimonial promised by Mrs Roscoe, she ad- 
dressed herself earnestly to answering advertise- 
ments. 

Then, after some days, she received that note 
from Mr Ernest Fenwick, returning her box. 
Her surprise was great at discovering that he, 
too, was a lodger in this mean quarter. But the 
gentle tendency of her thoughts was suddenly 
stopped by a suggestion that sent the blood leaping 
to ce face. Had he really been in Torquay, and 
kept her under observation, and followed her to 
London, and taken a lodging on the opposite side 
of the street in order to keep in close pursuit 
of her? It was in the access of indignation 
caused by this suspicion that she sent back his 
box to him with mere verbal thanks. It was 
the same feeling, only stronger, when she met 
_ at the post-office, that impelled her to ignore 
nim. 

A few evenings after this, she saw the young 
man’s belongings taken down to the street and 
laced on the top of a cab. She stood concealed 

hind the curtains and observed him throw one 
quick glance up at her window as he got into 
the cab. Fenwick was gone. She ought to have 
felt relieved, but she did not. She had come 
to know that he had occupied the room she 
was now in for weeks before she came to London 
—that he was poor, like herself, and unable to 
afford better. His going away from the neigh- 
bourhood was not without reference to her- 
self ; she had wronged him, and was very sorry. 
Something else in connection with his removal 
gave her pain, when she thought of her father. 

She had advertised, in her own name, for a 
situation, and next morning had a reply, request- 
ing her to call at the office of Mr John Hooley, 
Adam Street. Mr Hooley was Mrs Roscoe’s 
solicitor ; but Ethel Flint had only heard his 
name incidentally, once or twice, and had for- 
gotten it. 

Mr John Hooley’s private room was a rather 
large one for so very small a man. He was in 
the habit of making appointments, which he was 
seldom ready to keep just at the time named; 
and the client or fellow-professional who called 
under such circumstances was temporarily rele- 
gated to the armchair behind a screen, while 
Mr Hooley finished what he happened at the 
moment to be doing. 

It chanced thus with Ethel Flint when she 
came, as requested, at eleven o'clock. ‘The little 
man received her with hurried but old-fashioned 
courtesy, placed her in the chair, and said he 
would be ready to talk to her in a few minutes. 

She opened a newspaper as another visitor 
was shown in, and, paying no heed whatever to 
his name or business, went on reading an account 
of a shipwreck. Oddly enough, it was a a 
steamer which had come to grief at the Scilly 
Isles, homeward-bound. This drew her thoughts 
back to the Majuba, and she could not very well 
recall that voyage without associating the memory 
of Mr Ernest Fenwick. At this point the name 
of the latter steamer, spoken either by Mr Hooley 
or his visitor, she could not tell which, caused 
her to start with surprise and listen. 

‘The Majuba was it? Mr Hooley was saying. 


‘And you spent two years in South Africa. 
Were you ie to save money at all in Africa?’ 

‘I only had fifty pounds coming home,’ was 
the answer, uttered in a low tone. 

‘And you spent it, I suppose, before you 
thought of looking for work ?” 

‘No, sir ; I lost it.’ 

‘Might I inquire how? I insinuate no reflec- 
tion of any kind—it is merely curiosity.’ 

The other hesitated. Then, with evident reluc- 
tance, he told the story of the two black boxes, 
and their eventual recovery by their respective 
owners. When he opened his, the notes were 
not there. 

‘Ah, observed Mr Hooley, ‘I see how it was. 
That young woman discovered them, and prob- 
ably thinking she should never find the owner 
of the box again, she used the money.’ 

Ethel Flint’s face was burning with shame. 
Her first impulse was to show herself and repu- 
diate the imputation. She stood up; but, held by 
an intense lees to hear what Fenwick thought 
of her in the matter, she remained still as a 
statue. The first flush of shame had passed 
away, and she was very pale; then another 
flood of crimson spread over her face as she 
thought of her father—and of these notes Fen- 
wick must have seen her depositing in the Post- 
office savings-bank the evening she had returned 
his box to him. 

In truth, do what he would, Fenwick could 
not expel from his mind the hideous recollection 
of that banking transaction. Hesitating only a 
second or two, he answered, in a clear and 
decisive tone: ‘I should be profoundly ashamed, 
sir, not to think much better of her. My con- 
viction is unalterable that the young lady has 
never known of that money being in my box. 
Some one else must have discovered and taken 
it. 

To this speech Mr Hooley made no answer. 
After eliciting from Fenwick his history since 
arriving in London—excepting that portion 
having reference to Miss Stone—Mr Hooley gave 
him an encouraging decision, ‘You have not, 
perhaps, all the qualifications I desire, but I 
think you would try to acquire them. I shall 
write to you in a day or two; meantime, you 
had better not give notice to your present 
employers until you have my final answer.’ 

‘I hope it will be favourable, sir.’ 

‘As far as I can judge, I think it will.—Good- 
morning.’ 

A glad cry almost broke from the girl when 
she heard what Fenwick said about her. 

Mr Hooley was now ready to see her, and he 
led her to the chair which Fenwick had occupied 
a minute before. <A surprise, and a disappoint- 
ment, awaited her. 

‘You have written to me, sir, to call here, in 
answer to my advertisement, she was saying, 
when Mr Hooley sat bolt upright in his chair 
and looked at her through his spectacles witlr 
some astonishment. 

‘Your advertisement, Miss Flint? I know of 
no advertisement. I wrote to you to call, in 
consequence of instructions from my client, Mrs 

coe, 

‘Mrs Roscoe? I remember now,’ said the girl, 
blushing. 


‘She mentioned your name to me, but | 
I had forgotten it. I am very sorry; I really | 
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thought it was an answer to my advertisement 
for a situation.’ 

‘Mrs Roscoe instructs me to pay you two 
pounds a week; your need of a situation will 
not therefore be pressing.’ 

‘She mentioned to me,’ said Ethel, hesitating, 
‘thirty shillings, I think Mrs Roscoe meant it 
for the case of my living alone,’ 

‘IT don’t think Mrs Roscoe reckons much on 
the support you are likely to get from your 
father, Miss Flint. At all events, her instructions 
are positive to allow you two pounds a week 
while she lives. That, of course, may not be 
long. But—— Well, I know something, I am 
sorry to say, about your father, Miss Flint. I 
would advise you to let him know nothing con- 
cerning this allowance. Call here every week 
for it yourself, As for a situation’—— 

‘But I should much like to obtain employment 
somewhere, Mr Hooley,’ she interrupted earnestly. 

Mr Hooley reflected. Yes; he was at no loss 
to understand the girl’s wish to get away from 
her father. He knew the man. 

‘Don’t advertise for a place,’ he said presently. 
‘Leave the matter tome. I may be able to find 
something suitable among my friends,’ 

She was thanking him gratefully, and prepar- 
ing to go away, when he stopped her by a 
gesture. ‘Have you forgotten the business on 
which I sent for you, Miss Flint?’ 

In ‘truth, for the moment she had forgotten 
it ; but Mr Hooley now rang for his cashier ; and 
in a few minutes Ethel Flint had signed a 
receipt and been paid four pounds for two weeks’ 
allowance. 

As she was rising, Mr Hooley suddenly asked, 
as the thought just struck him: ‘What ship did 
you come by from Madeira? 

‘The Majuba, she replied, blushing. 

‘How singular! I don’t know whether you 
overheard the conversation I had with that young 
man who has just left—he is an applicant for 
a post as private secretary to a client of mine, 
and I think he will suit.’ 

The girl thought it best to tell Mr Hooley all 
she knew. Mr Hooley was a kind of man to 
invite confidence. She told him everything, even 
to her dread that Fenwick must have suspected 
herself, after that incident of the Post-ottice bank. 
The notes she deposited there were the two 
Mrs Roscoe had given her. 

‘You heard what Mr Fenwick said? asked 
Mr Hooley. 

‘He is very generous—very noble,’ she an- 
swered, ‘because he had a right to suspect me. 
I—I wish I could thank him! Would you— 
please—give me Mr Fenwick’s present address ?’ 
she asked, with some embarrassment. 

‘To write your thanks to him? I don’t think 
you need do that.’ 

‘No; I want to repay all I can of the money 
he lost. I have twenty pounds in the Post- 
office.’ 

‘I will give you his address, if you wish,’ said 
Mr Hooley, writing it as he spoke, on a slip of 
ny ‘But you must promise me not to send 
im any money until I tell you todo so. Will 
you promise that ? 

She gave the promise, although she was at a 
loss to imagine what it meant. 

‘A good young fellow—a proper young man,’ 


soliloquised Mr Hooley as he handed her the 
address, —‘ Good-morning, Miss Flint.’ 

The girl glanced shyly at the address on the 
slip of paper as she reached the street. It was 
a place in Battersea, and she knew enough in 
a general way about London to be sensible that 
this could be no great improvement upon Low 
Water Street. 

It was a quarter to one as she entered her 
lodging again. Her father, as she expected, was 
only up, for he had been later than usual in 
comingy home the previous night, or rather 
morning. 

‘Well,’ he said, as he sat down to breakfast, 
‘I see you have been out. Have you succeeded ?’ 

‘No; it has been a—disappointment,’ 

‘Pray, why ? 

‘It is useless to go into all that; I must try 
again,’ 

‘Oh, very well!’ he said bitterly, rising from 
the table. ‘I shall bring a few men home to 
supper about ten this evening, and be good 
enough to have suitable preparations made. The 
liquors I will give you a list of ; the rest ’—— 

There had been a rat-tat-tat at the door, and 
Flint was interrupted by the entrance of a 
messenger with a telegram for him. Tearing it 
om with shaking hand, he read the message. 
‘Ha, he muttered, ‘this looks good! H’m— 
three o’clock. Yes; I shall be punctual.’ 

When he was dressed, and ready to go out, 
he said: ‘I have an important appointment—a 
very important appointment, wales, unless I am 
much mistaken, will result in something—a— 
to my advantage. It is of consequence that 
I should not walk there, and I am—in fact, 
somewhat short of change this morning,’ 

She took out her purse and gave him all the 
silver it contained—seven shillings. He examined 
the coins with a dissatisfied look, and put them in 
his pocket. 

The telegram was from Mr Hooley the 
solicitor, and merely said: ‘Come here at three 
o'clock. This is important.—Hoo.ey.’ 

Mr Flint in due time found himself—although 
he did not take a cab after all—at the solicitor’s 
office. 

‘T shall not detain you many minutes, Mr 
Flint,’ said the solicitor in a very hard voice, the 
tone of which was ominous, 

‘ How is—a—your client, Mr’—— 

‘My business with you is at present very brief. 


Have you fifty pounds handy, Mr Flint?’ 


The man was amazed. ‘I—I fail to understand,’ 
he gasped. 

‘Have you fifty pounds?’ the lawyer repeated, 

‘Fifty pounds? No,’ 

‘Can you raise fifty pounds 

‘No; certainly not; unless,’ he added, with a 
sickly attempt at jocularity, ‘you accommodate 
me yourself.’ 

‘Then I am afraid, Mr Flint, said Mr Hooley 
in the same hard ominous tone, ‘you are in for 
some trouble. If you were able to put down 
fifty pounds, the matter could be arranged.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean ? 

‘You do—quite well. From a box in your 
daughter's custody—not her own, but another 
person’s—you stole fifty pounds. The numbers 
of the notes are known, and they can easily be 
traced. If you can restore the money at once, 
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you may get off; if not, a warrant will be 
applied for,’ 

‘lint for some moments was stunned. It was 
not the first time he had had to do with Mr 
Hooley, and probably Mr Hooley was of ‘all men 
the one of whom he stood most in awe. 

‘I—I understood the money to belong to—my 
daughter,’ he stammered at last. 

‘No matter about what you understood,’ re- 
joined the solicitor sharply ; ‘it didn’t belong to 
her.—I’m sorry,’ he added, ‘for the additional 
shame your conviction for this felony will bring 
upon her—that is, if, after all the shame your 
life and character have heaped upon her, she 
is capable of feeling any more on your ac- 
count.’ 

‘Whose money was it ?’ 

‘You shall know when you are arrested and 
charged.’ 

‘Can—can nothing be done, Mr Hooley?’ the 
man abjectly asked. ‘My daughter—her pros- 
pects will be injured.’ 

Mr Hooley regarded the creature narrowly 
for the space of a minute. ‘Look here, Flint,’ 
he said sternly. ‘For the sake of your poor 
daughter, I would compromise my own con- 
science by helping you out of England—on 
one condition, which shall be well secured to me 
—that you never return. The warrant for your 
arrest will be out in three or four days, and if 
you ever set foot in England again, it will be 
executed upon you. I'll send you to Queens- 
land, if you are ready to sail the day after to- 
morrow. It is, [ admit, hardly fair towards the 
colony to present you to it; but it’s the less of 
two evils.’ 

Flint, in dread of the police, eagerly agreed to 
the proposal. Mr Hooley gave him a written 
order on an outfitter for goods to the amount 
of twelve pounds, and informed him a steerage 
passage would be provided for him in the Queens- 
bad steamer, sailing in two days. Flint should 
also be given a letter to the steamship agents in 
Brisbane authorising them to give him twenty 
pounds on arrival. 

Flint was expressing his thanks in effusive 
terms, when the lawyer interrupted him. ‘That 
will do. Try and reform when you reach 
Australia. You had better keep your intended 
departure very quiet until you are safely off. 

This he felt it would be prudent to do. ‘I 
must mention my departure to Ethel, however, 
he reflected as he went towards the outfitter’s. 
‘I must try and squeeze some money ‘out of 
her. say—let me see—h’m—yes ; a diplo- 
matic mission; that will sound highly respect- 
able, and show the necessity of money for outfit, 
and so on. Yes; diplomatic will fetch her, 
I fancy” Then he sought a music hall, whose 
classic entertainment improved his mind until 
it was time to move homeward to receive his 
expected guests. Buying a new pack of cards by 
the way, Mr Flint directed his steps—which were 
growing unsteady—towards Low Water Street. 
Ringing the bell, he got no answer to it. Ring- 
ing again, the landlady opened the door. 

‘Where is—a—Miss Flint?? he demanded, 
with surprise and indignation. It wanted only 
twenty minutes of ten, and could it be possible 
she had not completed the hospitable preparations 
yet? It was worse than that. 


‘Your daughter paid me a week’s rent for her 
room, and left here this evening with her things. 
She is not returning, she said. She left no 
adress.’ 


FLYING-FISH CATCHING AT 
BARBADOES. 


AmonG the many divers methods of garnering 
the harvest of the sea, one of the most interesting 
and peculiar is the Exocetus fishery of Barba- 
does. Notwithstanding the incredible numbers 
of Flying-fish (‘Exocetus volitans’) that crowd 
every tropical sea, Barbadoes is the only place 
where a systematic fishery of them has ever been 
established. This is the more strange when the 
ease with which they may be taken, and the 
pleasant conditions under which the fishery is 
carried on, is considered, while the succulent 
delicacy of the fish is certainly a thing to 
remember. Familiar as the appearance of these 
wonderful little creatures is to ocean travellers, 
very little is generally known with regard to 
their habits, haunts, and mode of life. They are 
usually the recipients of much misspent pity. 
Relentlessly pursued by the albacore, bonito, and 
dolphin, they seek the air in shoals, only to 
be gaily annexed by hovering birds, or to fall 
gasping upon the deck of some passing ship. 
Their fate seems a hard one; but who pities 
their prey? They in their turn pursue as 
relentlessly and persecute as ruthlessly the 
smaller fish; and so the balance is held as 
truly as nature ever holds it where man does 
not interfere, 

The most common and widely distributed 
variety of the flying-fish is ‘E. volitans,’ whose 
range is world-wide between the limits of about 
thirty-five degrees north and thirty degrees south, 
though most plentifully found within the tropics. 
They are usually from six to twelve inches in 
length, body nearly quadrangular, colour of the 
head and back blue, abdomen silvery, lower lobe 
of the tail one-half longer than the upper. Some 
have no teeth, while others are well furnished ; 
and naturalists are unable to agree as to whether 
they are different varieties, being in all other 
respects the same. The pectoral fins, or wings as 
they might well be called, are nearly as long as 
the fish, folding neatly and compactly into the 
side of the body while the fish is in the water. 
The ventral fins are small in this species, but do 
not appear to be used as wings, merely serving 
to balance and guide the fish in the air. A very 
common error made in natural histories where 
this fish is mentioned is that it does not fly. 
‘Its supposed flight is nothing more than a pro- 
longed leap; it cannot deviate from a straight 
line, and cannot rise a second time without 
entering the water.’ This, briefly, is the sort of 
thing one meets with in text-books where refer- 
ence is made to this fish. ; 

The simplest way of dealing with it is the 
Professor’s method of answering the query of the 
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French Academy whether their definition of a 
crab was correct. The story is so well known 
that it does not need repetition. As the result of 
personal observation extending over a good many 
years, I assert that the Exocetus does fly. I have 
often seen a flying-fish rise two hundred yards 
off, describe a semicircle, and meeting the ship, 
rise twenty feet in the air, perpendicularly, at 
the same time darting off at right angles to 
its previous course. Then, after another long 
flight, when just about to enter the water, the 
gaping jaws of a dolphin emerging from the 
sea gave it pause, and it rose again, returning 
almost directly upon its former course. This 
rocedure is so common, that it is a marvel 
it is not more widely known. A flying-fish of 
mature size can fly a thousand yards. 


not flap its fins as a bird, but they vibrate, like , 

the wings of an insect, with a distinct hum. 

The only thing which terminates its flight 

_ involuntarily is the drying of its fin membranes, 

_ and their consequent stiffening. 

A marvellous provision of nature is ap 
a 


rent 


in the economy of this fish. Its swim-bladder 


| can be inflated so as to occupy the whole cavity 


of the abdomen. Another membrane in the 
mouth is inflated through the gills. These two 
reservoirs of air form an excellent substitute for 
the air-cells within the bones of birds, and have 
the additional advantage of being voluntary in 
their action. 

The only other species of flying-fish which is 
sufficiently distinct to call for notice is ‘E. 
Nigricans, locally known as ‘Guineamen. They 
often exceed eighteen inches in length, and weigh 
two or three pounds. In these the ventral fins 
are also very large, giving the fish the appearance 
of a huge dragon-fly as it darts through the 
lucent air. The markings of the body are black 
instead of blue, while the fins are black with a 
transverse band of silver. 

Another strange thing about the natural his- 
tories that I have been able to consult is that 
no idea seems to be formed of where and how 
these fish spawn. Being met with all over the 
ocean, where its profound depth precludes all 
idea of their visiting the bottom, the locality of 
their breeding-places has puzzled the savants. 
There can, however, be no doubt that they 
deposit their ova in the massive banks of ‘Sar- 
gasso bacciferum,’ or Gulf-weed, which is met 
with in such vast quantities as to impede a 
vessel’s progress through it. Through the pleas- 
ant groves and avenues of these floating forests, 
the young fry in millions disport in comparative 
security, while finding abundant food among the 
myriad lower forms of life that abound there. 
Of course, this remark can only apply to the 
Atlantic. Not having had opportunities enough 
of observation, I am unable to say where they 
gp in the other oceans they frequent. On 
the coral reefs of the Leeward Islands and the 
sandy cays of the Caribbean Sea, I have often 
amused myself by catching the young fry thrown 
up with piles of Gulf-weed on the beach, and 
seen masses of the spawn, like huge bunches of 
white currants, entangled amony its close-knit 
fronds, 

Barbadoes, situated in the heart of the north- 
east trades, is one of the favourite haunts of the 


It does 


| flying-fish. Its steep shore-lines afford the blue 

depths which the flying-fish loves, and permit 
it to range very near to land. Thus the 
fishermen rarely go more than ten or twelve 
miles from home. When this industry was first 
commenced by the Barbadians, or what led to its 
‘establishment, I have been unable to discover ; 
| but it certainly has been for many years the 
_Inainstay of a large part of the population, and 
the source whence the most popular food known 
‘on the island is derived. ere are about two 
hundred boats engaged in the fishery. Nowise 
notable for grace of form or elegance of rig, they 
are substantial undecked vessels, of from five to 
fifteen tons capacity, built in the roughest man- 
ner, and furnished in the most primitive way. 
The motive power is a gaff-mainsail and jib, and 
a couple of sweeps for calms. They are painted 
a light blue, as nearly approaching the hue of the 
sea as may be, and every care is taken to make 
them noiseless. 

The fleet leaves the ‘canash’ (harbour) before 
daybreak, each skipper taking his own bearings, 
and making for the spot which he thinks will fur- 
nish the best results. As the gorgeous tropical 
dawn awakes, the boats’ peaks are «lrooped, lufts 
of sails are hauled up, and the fishermen get to 
business. The tackle used is of the simplest kind. 
A wooden hoop three feet in diameter, to which 
is attached a shallow net with inch meshes; a 
bucketful of—well, not to put too fine a point 
on it—stinking fish ; a few good lines and hooks, 
and a set of grains, form the complete lay-out. 
The fishermen are of all shades, from a deep rich 
ebony up, by fine gradations, to the cadaverous 
white so common in the island. Their simple 
fishing costume is usually one sole garment-— 
the humble flour or potato sack of commerce, 
with holes cut in the bottom and sides, through 
which to thrust head and arms. 

As soon as the boat is hove-to and her way 
ra the usual exuberant spirits and hilarious 
laughter are put and kept under strong restraint, 
for a single sound will often scare away all fish 
in the vicinity, and no more be seen that day. 
The fisherman leans far over the boat’s side, 
holding the hoop diagonally in one hand. The 
other hand, holding one of the malodorous fish 
before mentioned, is dipped into the sea, and the 
bait squeezed into minute fragments. This 
answers a double purpose—it attracts the fish ; 
and the exuding oil forms a ‘sleek’ or glassy 
surface all around, through which one can see 
to a great depth. Presently, sundry black specks 
appear far down; they grow larger and more 
numerous, and the motionless black man hanging 
over the gunwale scarcely breathes. As soon 
as a sufficient number are gathered, he gently 
sweeps the net downwards and towards the boat 
withal, bringing it to the surface by drawing it 
up against the side. Often it will contain as 
many fish as a man can lift; but so quietly and 
| swift is the operation performed, that the school 
are not startled, and it very often happens that 
a boat is filled (that is, seven or eight thousand 
fish) from one school. More frequently, however, 
the slightest noise, a passing shadow, will alarm 
the school ; there is a flash of silvery light, and 
the water is clear, not a speck to be seen. Some- 
| times the fleet will return with not one thousand 

fish among them, when prices will range very 
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high, until next day, when, with fifty or sixty 
boats bringing five or six thousand each, a penny 
will purchase a dozen. 

Occasionally, in the midst of a good spell of 
fishing, the school will vanish, and a crowd of 
dolphin, albacore, or bonito make their appear- 
ance. Then the sport changes its character. 
Lines are hastily unrolled, a living flying-fish is 
empaled on the hook and trolled astern, seldom 
failing to allure an albacore or some other 
large fish, varying perhaps from twenty to two 


hundred pounds weight. On one occasion, when 


I had the pleasure of a cruise in one of the 
boats, we had very poor sport with the flying- 
fish, only taking about five hundred by noon, 
Suddenly the few that had been feeding quietly 
around us fled in all directions, breaking the 
water with a sound like a sudden rain-storm, 
and we were aware of the presence of a huge 
albacore. The skipper shouted gleefully: ‘By 
king, sah, him de bigges’ albacore in de whol’ 
worl’ He certainly was a monster; but there 
was little time to admire his proportions. He 
promptly seized our bait, and the fun com- 
menced. For over an hour this giant mackerel 
towed us where he would; and when for a 


moment the pace slackened and we touched the 


line, he was off again as hard as ever. Right 
through the fleet he towed us, and finally yielded 
to our united efforts in the middle of Carlisle 
Bay, amongst the shipping. We could not hoist 
him on board, and so had recourse to the ex- 
pedient of passing a double bight of the line 
round his tail and towing him into the harbour. 
Great was the excitement on the quay, and willing 
hands not a few worked the crane wherewith we 
lifted him, He scaled six hundred and _ forty 
pounds, the heaviest albacore on record in Barba- 
does. Peddled around the town, he realised a 
much larger sum than a boatload of flying-fish 
would have done; and so the sable skipper was 
well content with his morning’s work. 


THE SECRET OF THE BALL 
CARTRIDGE. 


By Heapon Hi... 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


THe Napier parade-ground at Karachi lay 
deserted under the glowing rays of the morning 
sun ; but a crescendo blare of tumultuous music, 
which came from behind the echeloned barrack 
blocks, multiplied into something very like 
discord by the echoes from the great buildings, 
gave notice of speedy occupation. As the band 
rounded the farthest block, the echoes ceased, 
and the full melody of ‘The Campbells are 
comin’’ rang out clear and crisp while Her 
Majesty's 110th Regiment of the Line—better 
known as ‘The Queen’s Own Hamilton High- 
landers’—defiled in fours on to the parade- 
ground eight hundred strong. The battalion 
was returning from practising a new skirmishing 
drill with blank cartridge on the sandy scrub 
at the rear of the barracks. When the last files 
were well clear of the barracks, the Colonel 
turned his horse aside from the head of the regi- 
ment; quarter column was smartly formed on 


the leading company, and the word was given 
tv halt and stand at ease, At a sign from the 
chief, the officers fell out and grouped themselves 


round him; the men were called to attention, 


and the parade was dismissed. In a moment the 
orderly formation was dissolved into a swarming 
mass of hungry soldiers hurrying to their respec- 
tive barrack rooms intent on breakfast. 

But the Colonel still sat motionless on his 
horse in the centre of the parade-ground, sur- 
rounded by his officers. This was the time at 
which, if anything had gone wrong with the 
drill, he would improve the occasion and ad- 
minister a soldierly lecture to the delinquent ; 
but to-day all the latest joined subalterns had 
clear consciences—the drill had been performed 
without a blunder, and there seemed to be no 
reason why the customary ‘Good-morning, gentle- 
men,’ should not be spoken at once. There was 
no cloud on the Colonel’s hard-featured but 
kindly face; he appeared only thoughtful, and 
as though he were waiting. As a matter of fact, 
that is just what he was doing. As soon as the 
last laggard of the rank and file had passed 
beyond the possibility of hearing, he looked down 
on the upturned faces round him and said very 
quietly : ‘Gentlemen, I know you will be sorry 
to hear what I have to tell you. Twice this 
morning in the course of the practice I was shot 
at with ball cartridge.’ 

Discipline prevailed, and no one spoke; but 
the little group unconsciously pressed nearer, and 
the combination of suppressed emotion yielded 
a sound like a long-drawn sigh. The Colonel, 
keenly in touch with those confronting him, 
evidently felt, and was moved by, the angry 


‘horror his announcement had called forth; he 


stooped down and patted his charger’s neck 
before proceeding : ‘1t is not the first time. On 
Tuesday I thought I heard a bullet pass close to 
me; but not being positively certain, 1 decided, 
for the credit of the regiment, to say nothing. 
To-day there was no room for doubt. One ball 
just cleared my left shoulder, within a couple of 
inches of my ear ; the other, as you see, made its 
mark. Both shots were fired in quick succession 
when I was on the rough ground at the rear of 
the hospital. He held up his bridle arm, and, 
plainly visible to every one was a_bullet-hole 
through the sleeve cuff. 

The sight was too much for the Senior Major— 
comrade and trusty friend of the Colonel’s since 
they fought side by side as boy ensigns at Alma. 
Throwing parade-ground etiquette to the winds, 
he blurted out: ‘Good heavens, Macleod, you’re 
not hit, are you?’ while an excited murmur of 
surmise and suggestion began to be audible 
among the others. 

The Colonel held up his hand again—for 
silence this time. ‘1 did not detain you, gentle- 
men,’ he said, ‘to discuss the matter here, but 
merely to inform you of what has happened, so 
that company officers may endeavour to put their 
finger on the man who fired at me. At the same 
time, you are to take it as a positive order not to 
let a suspicion of this leak out. Tell no one but 
the Colour-sergeants, and impress it on them that 
they are only taken into confidence in order to 
assist your inquiries. IfI find that so much as 
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a rumour gets about among the men or outside, 
I’ll break every Colour-sergeant in the regiment. 
For the honour of the corps, we must discover 
the delinquent without any fuss, and that being 
so, directly you have a clue, you will report to 
me before making an arrest. In the meanwhile, 
this is not to be referred to at mess or anywhere 
in public—I think that is all, gentlemen; I 
thank you for your sympathy, and bid you good- 


morning.’ 


Colonel Macleod turned his horse towards the 
officers’ lines, and rode off slowly, accompanied 
by the two Majors and the y The 
unmounted officers strolled after in twos and 
threes in the same direction, and it was a relief 
to them to hear the chief, now that the stiffness 
of ‘duty’ etiquette was relaxed, explaining to 
his companions that he was quite unhurt. For 
Colonel Macleod was adored by officers and men 
alike. Stern and unbending enough on duty and 
in the field, in private he was the guide, coun- 
sellor, and friend of every one. To all ranks 
the Colonel’s person and the honour of the 
Hamilton Highlanders were the two most sacred 
things on earth. 

And now both these cherished possessions had 
been threatened with startling suddenness by 
the foul deed of the morning. Small wonder 
was it that those to whose astonished ears the 
secret had been entrusted should be agitated and 
anxious as they sought their quarters. The chief 
point in the minds of all was the utter absence 
of motive; for ‘crime, in the military sense, 
was almost non-existent in the happy and con- 
tented ranks of the regiment, and punishment, 
with its consequent heart-burnings, was therefore 
a rarity. The Colonel had not even had occa- 
sion to confine a man to barracks for nearly 
a year. 

‘It is the act of amadman; one of the men must 
have gone suddenly mad,’ said Stuart Dalzell, 
the only subaltern of G Company present with 
the battalion, as he paced by the side of Alec 
Frazer, his captain. 

‘That is the only explanation I can see which 
would not involve disgrace,’ replied the other 
thoughtfully. 

‘Is there not the alternative of accident?’ 
asked Dalzell. ‘It is not unknown in other 
regiments for ball cartridge to get mixed with 
the blank ammunition,’ 

‘That must be left out of the question in this 
case, said Frazer. ‘The fact of the Colonel 
having been narrowly missed on Tuesday, and 
again twice to-day, bars such a supposition. If 
there had been any mistake in the ammunition, 
the odds are a hundred to one that some one 
else beside the chief would have heard, or felt, 
the bullets) There is some influence at work 
more dangerous than error, I fear; and if I am 
right in my judgment, it concerns you and me 
rather more closely than the other fellows.— Here 
we are at my bungalow. Come in, Dalzell, and 
I will tell you what I mean.’ 

Captain Frazer led the way on to the veranda, 
where several Bombay chairs were set out ready 
for guests, after the hospitable fashion of the 
East. Motioning his companion to be seated, 
before joining him, he called his Hindu servant 
and told him to run over to the barracks and 
tell Sergeant Ferguson to come to the bungalow 


as soon as he had finished breakfast. Then he 
sat down by his friend and subaltern, and put 
into words a suspicion which was already half 
formed in the minds of both. 

‘I see by your face that you have guessed the 
drift of my hint, Dalzell’ he began. ‘The 
scoundrel or lunatic who is at the bottom of 
this outrage belongs to G Company as sure as 
you and I sit here. On us two and on Ferguson 
—for he must help us—lies the onus of saving 
dear old Macleod from the danger that threatens 
him. The worst of it is that our success in that 
direction, which we must move heaven and earth 
to attain, will most likely mean everlasting 
ignominy to the regiment and our own com- 
pany in particular,’ 

‘You arrive at this conclusion from the position 
of G Company at the time the shots were fired— 
that is to say, when the Colonel was among the 
boulders at the back of the hospital?’ said 
Dalzell. 

‘Quite so,’ replied Frazer. ‘As you doubtless 
remember, our company was at right angles to 
the boulders some five hundred yards away, and 
was firing hard during the few minutes the 
Colonel pulled up there. It is true other com- 

anies in our half-battalion were firing also ; 
ut they were extended much farther out on 
the plain, and a shot from them would not have 
ierced Macleod’s cuff laterally in a neat hole 
ike that. Had the ball come from either ex- 
tremity of the line, the sleeve would have been 
ripped lengthwise.’ 

The Lieutenant made no reply for a few 
moments. He sat abstractedly staring at the 
sandy plain, and then he said: ‘All that you 
suggest is terribly true, Frazer, and yet, somehow, 
it seems incomprehensible. All the men in our 
company are such good fellows; even the last 
bateh of recruits are as nice a lot of lads as ever 
joined us. Before parade this morning, I would 
have trusted my life to any one of them, and 
I’m not at all sure that I would not do so still. 
Is it not just on the cards that there may be 
some native devilry at the bottom of this?’ 

‘That is a little too far-fetched, I am afraid, 
returned Frazer. ‘The country all round is as 
flat as a billiard table, and we used every avail- 
able inch of cover ourselves. A murderously 
inclined native, even did such a one exist, 
could not have passed unnoticed.—But here 
comes Ferguson; let us hear whether he can 
help us’ 

The Colour-sergeant of G Company was a 
splendid specimen of the Highland soldier—a 
great black-bearded man, from whose six feet 
two of stately growth the drills of twenty years 
had failed to knock quite all the loose-limbed 
lissomeness of his mountaineering youth. There 
were many veterans in the corps who had fought 
in Afghanistan and in Egypt; but for personal 
prowess in the field, the record of this stern- 
visaged warrior out-distanced those of all his 
comrades. Was it not written in the chronicles 
of the regiment that his strong right arm had 
saved the colours at Maiwand ; ar | was not the 
ribbon of the V.C. on his breast in token that 
he had snatched Colonel Macleod, sorely wounded, 
from among the Arab spears at E] Teb? Frazer 
and Dalzell, watching him step on to the veranda 


and stiffening visibly as he approached his officers, 
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could not help thinking that but for the Colonel’s 
injunction, if Ferguson ever had the handling of 
him, it would go hard with the miscreant who 
had tried to undo that brave rescue. 

The Colour-sergeant halted with a salute in 
front of the Bombay chairs, and stood waiting. 
Captain Frazer knew his man too well to beat 
about the bush and try to break the news to him 
gently. The soldierly qualities of the veteran 
required soldierly treatment, and his officer was 
aware that whether he got it first or last, the 
shock would be the same, and its effect equally 
well concealed. 

‘Ferguson,’ said Frazer, ‘the Colonel was shot 
at this morning on parade—with ball cartridge, 
you understand—and from the position he occu- 

ied at the time, I am inclined to think the 
Bullets came from G Company. Can you suggest 
any clue which may help to trace the scoundrel 
or madman who fired them ?’ 

The angry glare in the Sergeant’s eyes and a 
quiver of the nostrils were the only sign he gave, 
except that there was a scarce perceptible tremor 
in his voice as he made answer: ‘It must have 
been an accident, sir; there’s nae lad in G Com- 
pany—ay, nor in a’ the regiment, would willingly 
put his hand to sie a dastardly deed.’ 

Frazer hastened to inform Ferguson of the 
previous attempt on the preceding Tuesday, 
which had put the idea of accident beyond the 
bounds of reasonable conjecture. 

‘It’s nae matter, said the Colour-sergeant. 
‘Sic an accident as that wad be waur than a 
crime. I’m glad to ken that it is neither, by 
your honour’s showing. Some puir body among 
the lads has been stricken daft, and done this 
thing; but I canna say who—before to-morrow 
night.’ 

Both the officers started in surprise. ‘You 
suspect some one, then?’ exclaimed Dalzell. 
‘You have noticed a strangeness in the manner 
of one of the men, and wish to verify your 
suspicions ?’ 

“In that case, Sergeant,’ added Frazer, ‘it is 
your duty to confide your suspicions to us. This 
is a serious affair, in which we have the Colonel’s 
positive orders not to act definitely without 
informing him. It is my belief that if he can 
see his way to preventing a repetition of the 
attempt, he will move heaven and earth to hush 
the whole thing up.’ 

‘I wadna tak’ upon mysel to act in the matter 
except under orders, sir,’ replied the Colour- 
sergeant, ‘the mair especially as I hae nae mair 
suspicion than a bairn. It is just that suspicion 
I’m after getting, and by your honour’s leave, 
I'll get it to-morrow night,’ 

‘How do you mean to go to work?’ asked the 
Captain. 

‘I ken nae guid it will do tellin’ ye, sir. 
Seein’ that I’ll e’en tak the risk o’t mysel, ye 
maun let me hae my ain way, and no speak ae 
word,’ replied Ferguson. 

Now, the Colour-sergeant was a privileged old 
soldier, and might on ordinary occasions ‘have 

resumed a good deal more than he was in the 
iabit of doing; but under the circumstances, his 
answer was a little more than the Captain of his 
company could stand. 

‘Nonsense, Ferguson,’ said the latter sharply. 
‘You will either inform me at once what steps 


you mean to take, or take no steps at all. That 
is an order, mind; and please, remember that 
the Colonel’s life may depend upon your deci- 
sion. There will be another blank-firing parade 
the day after to-morrow, and he is not the man 
to absent himself because of what happened to- 


day.’ 

The Colour-sergeant was still standing at atten- 
tion, and his fingers clawed convulsively at the 
seams of his trews as he listened to the alter- 
natives thus plainly placed before him; but he 
chose the one Frazer had expected, prefacing his 
explanation with: ‘Ye may ca’ me a fule, sir; 
but I ken better than that.’ And then he told 
how he had scraped acquaintance with one Rajab 
Ali, a native of Surat, who had recently estab- 
lished himself in the Sudder Bazaar, ostensibly 
as an astrologer, but who, to justify the Sergeant’s 
evident belief in him, must have been a past 
Master of the Black Art as well. According to 
Ferguson, Rajab Ali had the means, either by 
the cards or by the divining rod, of unveiling 
what was hidden in the past, the present, or the 
future. He, the Sergeant, had been privileged 
to test the astrologer’s marvellous powers, and 
he had little doubt but that the latter would 
be able to cope with the mystery which was 
puzzling them. He was to meet Rajab by 
appointment at the rear of the barracks on the 
following night, when he was to be favoured 
with a further demonstration, and he would 
take the opportunity of getting this matter 
cleared up once for all, 


OF LOVE AND TIME. 


‘When he died, though he had not been dead an hour, it 
seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a difference 
there is betwixt life and death.’—Essays of Elia. 


‘Deap but a month! Yet his smile is gay, 
His laughter light as of yore ; 

How frail is love !? So the idlers say; 
‘ How soon is his sorrow o’er !’ 


Dead but a month? Nay, the time has flown— 
It is surely many a year 

Since I left my dear dead love alone, 
All alone, on the hillside here. 


O love, my love, how can mortals speak 
Of ‘ lately’ or ‘long ago ?’ 

Let them mete out life by the day or week ; 
Our love is not measured so. 


And what is the difference now to me, 
lf the moment you went away 

Fell ten years since, or one, or three, 
Or as men count it—yesterday ? 


The hours pass; but I care not now 
How swift or how slow they glide, 
For to me all time fell dead, I trow, 
The day that my darling died. 
Mary Macteop. 
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